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“] HAVE ONLY one regret about 
Jerael. That I did not come 
earlier.” : 

The speaker, ἃ slightly-stooned 
man in his early forties, ia Pin- 
chas Sela, ex-Filippo la Rocea of 
Piseara, Italy. Before coming to 
Israel, he dug coal for 20 years 
in the Belgian mining town of 
Lidge. 7 

Sela speaks not only for him- 
self, but for all the members of 
his small ‘but very special group. 
Altogether they are 11 families, 
some 80 souls, of ex-Marranos 
— secret Jews. They errived in 
Israel as new immigrants in 
November 1970. 

“Why do I like it better here? 
Well," says Sela who lives with 
his wife and fow children in a 
three-room Amidar apartment in 
Beersheba and works as a painter 
for Israel Aircraft Industries, “I 
work above ground instead of 200 
metres below the earth. And we 
have blue skies instead of _ the 
constant prey of Liege. In Beer- 

esh geshem, yesh 
mesiba” (‘When it rains, we cele- 
brate”) he adds in his Italian- 
accented Hebrew. 

Our visit with the new Israelis 
is pleasant — for it is a re- 
union. All of us had met in 
Liége when Israel had been only 
a dream —_the Marranos and | 
and David Izbutzki, himself an 
ex-Belgian, the man from the 
Jewish Agency's Immigration and 
Absorption Department, who, as 
Director for Aliya in the Benelux 
countries, had guided these people 
toward their settlement in Israel 
and is now following their 
progress here. Our last meeting 

taken Place in the Jewis 
Centre in Lidge on the festive eve 
ofthe group's departure for Israel. 

Now we ere all comfortably 
seated in the Uving room of the 
Carmel family. The children, as on 
that wintry evening almost three 
years ago, are models of good 

ehaviour, stening quietly to the 
talk of their elders. They have 

wn considerably taller, and are 
essed jn Israeli shorts and 
summer cottons, The most strik- 
ing. difference from their Belgian 
appearance is the tan on their 
arms and faces, no ‘longer the 
white of youngsters Who are 
strangers to the life of the 
outdoors, 

Absent from our meeting be- 
cause he is still at work at 
Makhteshtm, doing overtime, is 
the head of the family, David 
Carmel. In Italy and Beleium his 
name had been Scarceli. 

“But our forefathers were al- 

named Carmel,” says the 

of the house, “How do we 
lmow? How do we know that 
We were Marranos? Fathers told 
thelr sons, who In turn told their 
children, and go on. That is how 
we kept our customs and our 
Imowledge of our past as Jews.” 

Now that they have come to 
the land. of which they and their 

hers dreamed, how does 
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- Members of the Carmel and Sela families: “We are only sorry wo didn’t come earlier.” 


in January. (Holow) Rina and Ruti. 


dressing. And green-eyed Ruti? 
“] would Jike to serve food on 
airplanes,” she replies quickly, 
flashing a hostess smile. 

The door wpens and a dusty, 
thin 17-year-old makes his ap- 
pearance, This is Yonatan Carmel, 
who has just finished mechanics 
school and has found temporary 
work on a construction site. He 
pli ns to enter the army in 
January. And after his service? 

“Oh, I want to stay in the 
army. I want to be like Moshe 
Dayan.” 

While most of his elders still 
have no political involvement in 
their new homeland — moat of 
them had πὸ opinions on, and 
little interest in, tho forthcoming 
elections, young Yonatan is more 
definite on some of Israel's burn- 
ing issues. 

“I believe the Russian immi- 

rants should get all the things 
they are getting. Life ought to 
be made easier for them, after 
all they have suffered, ‘The Black 
Panthers? I disagree with their 
methods. But I understand why 
thoy are doing what they are, ὦ 
believe one must talk and dia- 
cuss and talk oin, until all 
means of peaceful agreement are 
exhausted. This country is won- 
derful, especially for young people 
and I'm suro we shall avttle all 
our problems satisfactorily.” 


WHAT BROUGHT these people 
to Beersheba? Onc year before 
coming to Israel to settle, the 
heads of families collected, thelr 
hard-earned mining money and 
took an “explorers’ trip.” They 
Hked Beersheba most of all. 

“This is the best place in Israel. . 
Havo you seen all the building 
golng on in our town? That's be- 
cause everybody wants to move 
down here — we huve the best 
air, and plenty of work." 

The ex-Marranos are here to 
stay. Almost all have Hebraized 
thelr names, La Rorca is Sela, 
Scarcell_is Carmel, Marnae has 
become Darom, and Peliciotti has 
undergone a metamorphosis τὸ 
Peles. ; xs 

It was Carmine Peliciotti, now 
Carmi Peles, who was the spokes- 
man for the group on that fes- 
tive eve in Liége. On that oc- 
cusion, he traced the history of 
the group, dwelling on their triala 
and tribulations ay they took 
steps to create their new identity. 

“We were dispersed and lost 
and we have found one another. 
Now we are about to realize our 
dream ‘of living in Israel.” He 
thanked the Jews of Lidge for 
their hospitality and expressed 
the hope of meeti. them one 
day in Jerusalem, Three years 
later, Carmi, now a soldier in the 
IDF, directs squads of recruits. 


“THE 11 FAMILIES had. gone to 
Liége in the early ‘fifties from 
Bou! 


thern Italy, from tiny, im- 
verished villages where earn- 
ng one's bread had become im- 


possible and emigration waa the 
only answer. They were most- ; 
ly farmers. In Belgium they be- ‘ 
came miners. Their children learn- 
ed French and attended school 
and outwardly looked no different 
from the children of the immi- 
grants who had come to Belgium 
from Spain and Italy in search 
of a livelihood. ᾿ 
But, these people were dif- 
ferent and felt different. They 
: had thelr sons circumeized 
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reality measure up to expec- 
tation? . Are any δ the new- 
comers disappointed with the 
facts of Israel life? “Hae 
vehaliia, Wa only regret we did 
Rot come sooner, 

workt de 
* lati 


"Byer: 


‘of two. He. ; ff mituim in ylyala par d the 
. ceramics factory."And now ton’ —~ @ month 0 hose in Jerael, The elder Fiorettis are Jowigsh Agency reprasenta- 
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PALACE HEIGHTS — JERUSALEM 


Ina magnificent and quiet location, less than 2 miles from the hear 


Hills in the direction of Bethlehem, we offer you unique housing acc renee enue ia al the Jaden 


omimodation in a comprehensive residential development. 


You may make your choice from a selection of two and three bedroom multi-level attached cottages, 


᾿ i β each with its o i 
entrance, in a secluded area of the modern residential quarter now being erected in the Palace Heigh eee 


its sector of Jerusalem. 


Tneluded in the master plan of the area are social and commercial facilities, par 


+t synagogues ahd health clinice, ks, gardens, youth and cultural centres, schools, 


Modern planning and building features, combined with exteriors of eternal Jerusalem stone to blend harmoni usly with he im- 
i i " I 4 is 
, Ο' ] t 
mediate surroun ngs and atmosp of 6 Old City, are provided for gracious contemporary living. 


Priced at $ 48,505 to $ 79,160. 
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IHWDRE ARE questions which cry 
out for answors. And there ore 
questiona so painful that the most 
convincing answers cause excruciat- 
ing agony. The Holocaust was ao 
horribly evil that the glib explana- 
tions, whether they are historical or 
theological, only increase the anguish. 
There is an aura of unreality in all 
these intellectual exercises with 
their erudite precedents and acholar- 
ly analogles. How do we study a 
horrendous event of such a mind- 
boggling magnitude? The Israeli his- 
torlan Professor Ya'acov Talmon, re- 
cantly asked: “What is the mean- 
ing of history's greatest horror with- 
in the scheme of univeraal history 
— what ia its sense, ita purpose, 
its logic?” 

But, docs the Holocaust belong to 
the “scheme of universal history?” 
The Jewish-American theologian, 
Prof. Richurd Rubenstein, has ar- 
gued that Auschwitz Is the decisive 
tefutation of the traditional Jewlsh 
belief In ἃ providential God who 
acts in history. On the other hand, 
lg 18 tolerable to theologise about an 
incomprehensible event in the clas- 
sical terms of divine providence and 
theadicy? How do we apply our 
rensoning faculties to the underatand- 
Ing of eventa that are essentially 
outside the frame of reason? 

And yet, the questions must be 
asked. Avoiding these questions is 
worse than providing unsatisfactory 
answers. Let the searing pain cut into 
our souls, and let it humble us into 
confexsing our utter frustation and 
astonishment nnd cause ug to refrain 
from the reckiess manipulation of 
historical and theological quotations 
and precedents. Possibly, we may 
then reach out for the answers in 
humility and with the awareness 
that the Holocaust js unique and 
radically unlike any other cruelty 
perpetrated In all of the history of 
mankind. 


DR. ELIEZDR BERKOVITS is a 
theologian who is distinguished by 
perspicacity, courage and immense 
Jewish scholarship. He began to write 
thia book during the anxious “weeks 
of waiting” before the Six Day War 
when the threat of another Holocaust 
hung over the Jewish People. He 
recalls that he wrote “under almost 
unbearable tension” because of his 
conviction that this generation “could 
not have survived another Holo- 
caust.”: He 18 an Orthodox Jew and 
he nevertheless faces courageously 
the problem of “mipnei hataeinu’— 
“because of our sins” — which per- 
vades both Jewish prayor and tra- 
ditional theology. As in his earlier 
book, “Towards Historical ‘Judalam” 
which appeared in England in 1948, 
and aroused at the time admiration 
among many young religious Jews 
and opprobrium from the rabbinical 
establishment, Prof, Berkovits urges 


: B reinterpretation of this concept: 


“No doubt it does demand great 
Strength of character of an indi- 
vidual — and how much more of 
Qn entire people — to acknowledge 
that one's misfortunes are dua to 
one's’ fallings and to accept res- 
Ponalbility for them. At the same 


time, looking at the entire course 


of. history, the iden that all thia has . 


befallen us becauge of our aing 18 
an utterly unwarranted cxeggera- 
tion. There ts suffering hecause of 
Sing; -but that all suffering is due 
to It fa simply not true. The ied 


τ .that Jowish martyrology through the 


Ages can’ bea explained as divine 


" Judgment is obscene. Nor dg we for 
entertain the. 


& single rmoment 
thought that what happened to Huro- 


~ bean Jewry in our ‘generation’ was 
3 ovine punishment for sing commit- 


by. them... It’ was injustice ab- 


sulote: 
find, In 
Spent 


Injustlee 
Γι Ἢ] 
Ἢ hesi 


τοῦ. Berkovits goes on tu pulnt 
out that the Bible has two inter- 


prelations of the “hiding of the 
face.” There is n heater pantm which 
is a divine punishment for alns, 13 
lt occurs, for instance, In Dentero- 
noniy 31:17-18. God will hide hig 
face und terrible diansters will be- 
fall the Jewish People “because of 
all the evil it hua done in turning 
to other gods," 

But the Rible also speaks of an- 
other kind of fester punim, when 
suffering {3 nol a result of divine 
punishment but springs from the 
wickedness and cruelty of man. A 
striking example is Paalm 44: 

“In God have we gloried all day 
long, and we will pralse Thy Name 
forever, but now Thou hast rejected 
and humbled us... Thou hast given 
Us up to he butchered ke sheep and 
hast weattered un a the nallona. 
All this haa befalle et we have 
nok forgotten Thee and we have not 
letrayed Thy covenant, we have not 
gone back on our purpose and nej- 
ther have our feet strayed from 
Thy path... Beatir Thyself. Why 
dout Thou sleep, Lord? Awnke, do 
not reject us for ever. Why dost 
Thou hide Thy face, heediess of our 
misery and our sufferings? For we 
sink down to the dust and fie prone 
on the earth. Arise und come to our 
help, and sct us free for Thy love's 
anke.” 

The heater panim of the Paalmiat 
refers to a stote of divine indif- 
ference to afflictions which are onus- 
ed by wicked men. Deuteronomy's 
“hiding of the foce” Is caused by 
the sins of Isrocl and Is described 
in Jewish traditional prayers ag mip- 
net hatecing, because of uur sins. 
But when the "hiding of the face” 
Is not a divine judgment, It io, In 
Prof. Berkovits' wards, “Cod hiding 
himsulf inysiertously from the ery 
of the innocent." To be “forgotten” 
by God is not a punishment for 
alns. ‘To be abandoned means that 
we experience divine Indifference to- 
wards human predienment. Prof. 
Berkovits.rejects what he calls "the 
simplistic theory of history" that 
explaina all suffering by the principle 
of mipnel hataeinu And he lnsista 
that all times “men of faith knew 
that human suffering was not to be 
explulned by divine punishment 
alone." They knew that God was 
often “silent” in history. 


IF MAN IS TO BE HUMAN, God 
must absent himself from history and 
respect man’s freedom of decision. 
There Is an awesome .risk In God's 
sllence and absence. For man left to 
his free decision Ia capable of good- 
ness and wickedness. God will there- 
fore not withdraw His providence 
from the world He created and He 
is both silent and active: 

“He must be present In history. 
That man may be, God must absent 
Himacif; (hat man may not perish 
In the tragic abgurdity of hia own 
making, God must remain present. 
Tha God of history must be absent 
and present concurrently... Because 


.of the necessity of His absence, 


there ig the hiding of the face And 


-auffering of the Innocent. Because 


of the neccsaity of His presence, 
evil will not ultimately triumph. Be- 
cuugse of it, there ia hope for man.” 
And yet, Prof. Berkovits does not 
auggest that tho theology of suffer- 
Ing and divine absence is an “ans- 
wer" to the questions arising out 
of the Holocnist. He argues. that 
this theology enubles the Jew to 
understand himself and hia role in 
history. The holocaust ig unlike any- 
thing (he Jowlsh People exprrienced 


in its long history, but it algo; can: 


nat be torn out of Jewish history. 
Tt ocnurred after sovoral thousnnds 
of years of Jewish history and it 
marked its Jodelible impact upon the 


future of our nation, But this future 
is also shaped by the amazing fact 
that our generation has experienced 
hoth Holocaust and national regene- 
ration. Plucing the Holocaust In a 
historical context doen not “solyo” 
Problema, for the Holocaust was 
unique in all of mankind's ex- 
perience, 

What Prof, Berkovits advances In 
his book Iy not ἃ rationale which 
will enable us to understand the 
Holocaust, but “a frame of reference 
for the world history of the Jewish 
People within which the Huropean 
hurban { Destruction) of (the Jewlsh 
People) has to be recognised.” With- 
In: the wider setting of history the 
questions are no Jess painful, but 
these utterly dark years of vicious 
horror are viewed from the perapec- 
tive of a long history of vicissitudes 
which culminated in the most un- 
thinkable extermination and was 
then paradoxically followed by πα- 
tional revival, The perspective does 
not assuage the pain but tt shows 
the Jew against a cosmic backdrop. 
He js not alone and absurd and 
meaningless but lives from genera- 
Uon to generation in falth and hope 
and in constant and agonising 
search for the purpose of human 
life. : 


IT 15 WITH THIS FAITH that man 
confronts God and demands justice, 
for it is hla faith that compels man 
to challenge God and shout: “The 
judge of all the earth shall not do 
justice?” (Genesla 18:25), The falth 
of the “impudent” challenger, Abra- 
bam, Is- 80 all-pervading that It 
plunges him to a sense of utter 
humility, of being mere “dust ond 
ashes.” (Genesis 25:27). : 

Trof. Berkovits writes: “The man 
of faith questions God because of 
his. faith. It js the falth of Abraham 
in God that cannot tolerate injustice 
on the part of God, This 18 alo the 
easenea of Job's dilemma, The sus- 
tained fire of his plaint is not de- 
rived from hig personal plight, but 
from the passion of his falth” (pnga 
68). And equally, the hope for the 


future of man can apring only from” 


the faith that despite God's silence 
and absenno there is algo throughout 
histury the distinctive divine pre. 
sence: and guidunce that evil will not 
ultimately aucoeed,.God reveata Hig 
presence in history in the survival 
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‘And God saw that ΜῈ way good.’ (Genesis 1). Engraving by Guatay Doré, 


of the Jewish People, "Because of the 
survival of Isroel the prophets could 
question God's justice and yet he- 
eve In Him.” 


THERE IS DIGNITY and courage 
in Prof. Berkovits' aubdued writlig, 
which is suffused with elench-laoth- 
ed anger and reverent humility. ‘The 
Holkicaust wus ou world all ot) ts 
own and those who were not there 
cannot respond except In a vicarlous- 
ly unreal and inauthentle manner. 

“Many who were there lost their 
falth. I can understand them. A hell 
flereer than Dante's wag their lot, [ 
helieve that God himself understands 
and does not hold their loys of fatth 
against them. Such is my faith in 
God. Can I therefore adopt their 
Nttitude for myself and rebel and 
reject? I waa not there myself. ἃ 
am nodt Job. I am onty his brother. 
I cannot reject because there were 
Others, too, in the thousanda, in the 
tens of thougandsz, who were there 
and did not lose their faith; who 
Accepted what happened to them In 
Awesome submission to the will of 
God... How dare I reject if they 
accepted! Neither can I accept. I 
who was not there, because I wag 
not there, dare not accept, dare not 
subnilt, becouse my brothers in thelr 
tens of thousands, who did go 
through that hell, did rebel and did 
reject. How dare I, who was not 
there, accept their superhuman suf- 
fering, nnd submit to it in falth!... 
The faith js holy; but so also is 
the disbelief and the religious re- 
hellion of the concentration campa 
holy... We muat belleve because our 
brother Job believed; and wo must 
Question because our brother Job so 
often could not belleve dny longer. 
This Ie not a comfortable situation; 
but it Is our condition in this .era 
after the Holocaust.” 


PRO. BERKOVITS WRITHS not. 


only of hoty faith but algo of "haly 
lost of faith.” People who were not 


‘thera atand al the threshold, and it is 


from this threshold alone that there 
Gan be a response to’ the' Holocaust 
which’ shall not involve “the. dese- 
eratlon of the holy faith or of the 
holy leas of faith” -of the Jews who 
were. there. And ἣν fully under- 
Stands the far-reaching Implications 
of ἃ theological statement on the 


holiness of the toss of faith by the 


ὧν QUE 


COREA, Sour ote oe SIG ΟἹ 


people who went through that hell 
on earth. Can falth, he asks, survive 
the "strain planed on it by the ca- 
tastrophe of aur generation’? 

Hu presents @ cogent and forth- 
right argument thut the Holocaust 
fg unique In human experience and 
that ioidse derives from the human 
predleament, and that the divine ree 


aponsibility extends to all creation, 
the evil well as the good, He 
Insisls pen othe theulogieuk signi- 


fleanve οὗ the peaphetie statersent 
which luya dewa the poineiple that 
God ts the ovly creator and thal 
He is therefore also the creator nf 
evil: "Loam the Lord, there ig no 
other. E make the light and I create 
darkness, I make peace and create 
evil, fT, the Lord, do all these things” 
(fwaiah 45:6-7). 

Prof, Berkovits rojerts indignantly 
the neo-Platonic tradition — which 
was wpheld by Maimonides and Sa- 
‘adia Gaon — that evil is only the 
absence of good, as darkness is 
merely the absence of light. He 
writes: “The evil that created tha 
ghettos and death camps and ruled 
them with an iron fst wos no mere 
absence of the good. It was real, 
Potent. absolute.” After the Heto- 
eaust it hos become certain that 
those “naive and well-meaning” neo- 
Platonic notiong ahout evil are un- 
tenable, So we must return to the 
stark and rigerous faith of Isalah, 
And it Is this prophetic faith which 
arouses the prophets ta “contend 
with God" and cry out against wick- 
edness. The Prophet Jeremiah (1211} 
disputes and = coutends with God 
abont the prosperity of the wicked, 
and he conduets hig dispute beenuxe 
of his unassailable faith in Gad. 

“Faith After the iolwcuust 18. not 
only un agonising the 
fein, It causes the st 
ΛΗΘ ΠΟ. af classical! 


agonfes af hunvin fe in aewarld in 
which evil cannot be simply argued 
enk of existences, 


explanations Unat ace laa polished. 


We want them rough, lampy, 
wrinkle} And’ abeve cdl we want 
them fo ne steeped ina ΗΠ 


whiely almust borders on numbitse, 
Before we hagin to speats, we assunie 
ching lence, Before we ap- 


Jamnent. “Remember, Ὁ Lord, whit 
has befallen ΠΕ. Look, and see our 
shame.” (Lamentations, 6:1). 0 ~ 
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“Mulford’s Hoover’ Guarantee. 
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- o> that area of Israell 
Influenced by Jewlsh law — at the 


legal 


scholar looks | at the Talmud 


SEEDS EAT RETO TEE τοις 


TALMUDIC LAW AND - THE 
MODERN STATE by Moshe Sil- 
ay Sg msige from the Hebrew 
by Zion Bokser. Edited by 
Marvin S. Wiener. N.Y., Burning 
Bush Press, XII + 224 pp. $7.95. 


Aaron Kirschenbaum 


FROM TIMH immemorial, the hall- 
mark of the Jewish home has been 
neither the picture of a bearded 
patriarch on the Ilving room wall 
nor the ceremonial candclabrum as 
@ centrepiece in the dining- room 
— not even the distinctive smella 
of the traditional culgine. To the 
perceptive observer, the dominant 
characteristic of a truly Jewish home 
has been a unique life-style, the 
product of obedience and innumer- 
able do's and don’t’s, Hassidic or 
Mitnagdic, Kabbalistic or rational- 
istic, Ashkenazic or Sephardic 
Onlental Jews, who were loyal to 
Judaism, wherever they may have 
been and whenever they may have 
lived, were first ‘and foremost human 
beings who conducted thelr lives ac- 
cording to Halacha — the historical 
code of behaviour that encompasses 
elvil and criminal law, ethical and 
moral law, religious amd ritual law. 

Thus, one who does not under- 
stand the Halacha, who hes not 
studied it, who has not been exposed 
to it, must be regarded as a 
stranger to historical Judaism, 

These claims are extravagant, but 
every historian will corroborate them. 
‘The student of Jewish history knows 
that central to Jewish life was the 
study of the Talmud, that Hterary 
corpus containing the teachings, dis- 
cussions and debates on Jewish law 
and lore which have been carried on 
over the ages, Indeed, the Talmud 
Is a veritable laboratory of creative 
Tellgtous, ethical — moral and legal 
thinking. 

But the Talmud is a closed book. 
Unpunctuated, unvocalized, written 
In idiomatic Rabbinic Hebrew and in 
Aramaic, unique in tts terminology 
and In-group in Its concepts, a literal 
translation of its text is mystifying 
and incomprehensible, Thus the mo- 
numental Soncino translation of the 
Talmud frequently resorts to para- 
phrases, parenthetical elucidations 
and explanatory footnotes, More am- 
bitious attempta to storm the locked 
gates of the Talmudhave been launch- 
ed in recent years: In Hebrew, Rabbt 
Adin Steinsaltz and his staff, and 
in English Dr. A.Z, Ehrman and the 
staff of the El Am Talmud, are 
publishing ‘individual tractatea and 
chapters of the Talmud with volu- 
minous commentary — modern in 
content and pedagogic in formulation. 

The task, however, is even greater, 
For true translation does not limit 
Itself to- the task of Jeading its 
reader from one language to another; 
it undertakes to guide him from 
one universe of discourse to another. 
The translation of the Talmud, there- 
fore, 1g nothing Jess than the pre- 
sentation of post-Biblical ideas and 
thought processes to students nur- 
tured on the latest advances in tech- 
nology, on the nuances οὗ existen- 
tlallat philosophy and Hterature, and 
on the ambivalences of madern law 
and social service. 


MOSHE SILBERG has undertaken 
this exacting job of true translation, 
has acquitted himself most dmpres- 
sively, and has shown the way for 
others to follow. Dr. Silberg Is well 
sulted for the task. An eminent 
jurist, Silberg was on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Israel from 
1950 to 1970, the last five years 
a8 Deputy President. Moreover, he 
taught the law of personal status 
law most 


Hebrew University Law School for 


.15 years. A profound Interpreter 


of Talmudie law, his deep under- 
standing of Rabbinic thinking stems 

n‘thogze years he studied in the 
Yeshivot of Mir, Slohodka and Nov- 


,hardok combined with the legal atu- 


-Gles he: pursued thereafter. Tt must 
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be remembered, after all, that al- 
though philological, historical, even 
textual research of the Talmud 4a 
helpful and often illuminating, the 
Talmud is essentially legal in nature 
and the Rabbis were primarily stud- 
ents of the Law; hence it ts the 
legal scholar who is beat equipped 
to understand and interpret the 
teachings of the Talmudic sages. 

In 1952 Justice Silberg delivered 
a lecture in memory of Judah Leib 
Magnes which he called “Hok U- 
musar Bamishpat Ha‘ivri” and 
whitch was subsequently translated 
for the “Harvard Law Review" (75 
(1961) 806) as “Law and Morais In 
Jewish Jurisprudence.” Gn this leo- 
ture, which served as the basis of, 
chapters VI and VII in the book 
under review, Dr, Sitberg brilliantly 
propounds the thesis that, in oon- 
trast to the Roman and the Anglo- 
American Jegal aystem which adhere 
themselves Ho the citizen es the toc-_ 
us of rights, Jewish law addresses 
itself to the citizen as the bearer 
of duties. Debts, for example, must 
be pald. But ig the court primarily 
concerned with the indebtedness to 
the claimant or with the religio-moral 
obligation of the debtor? 


ONE 15 REMINDEDD of the classical 
introduction of youngsters to the 
Talmud. The second chapter of Trac- 
tate Bava Metala, “Blu Metzlot,” de- 
voted to the law of lost articles, 
ig obsessed with the duty of the 
finder to return the lost artiale to 
its owner; “finders keepers” ia at 
best an afterthought. The Jewish re- 
gion, by making the ordering of 
society the prime concern of the 
man iin the atrect and by seeing in 
law the regulative discipline of man’s 
relations with God as well as with 
his fellow-mao considers law too im- 
portant to be the exclusive domain 
of judges, lawyers, and oven rabbis, 
The study of law becomes a-prime 
Mitzva of the cltizen at large — ἃ 
doctrine that out-democratizes demo- 
ecracy, for it seeks to create an 
identity between the oltizen and the 
moral-Jega! foundation of society. 
How repugnant Talmudic formal- 
Ism appears to modern man. The 


- preoccupation with minute measure- 
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ment and exact delimitation is most 
annoying because of dts pettiness. If 
we keep in mind Prof. Silberg’s 
masterly thesls of Judaism as a 
“dutles''-orlented system of law, we 
are quick to perceive the shallow- 
ness of our annoyance, 

“The secular law can allow itselt 
to invoke abstract criteria, impre- 
dise and obscure, such ag ‘reason- 
able care,’ ‘reasonable behaviour,’ 
‘proximate cause,’ ‘reasonable time,’ 
which the judge in a specifle litl- 
gation will bring down to concrete- 
ness and convert into tangible terms. 
For here generally the non-payment 
of a debt or the failure to meet 
an obilgation ie not a transgression, 
and the maximum that the guilty 
party faces is the payment of com- 
pensation and the cost of litigation. 
But this is not s0 fin Jewish law, 
which, because It ig by nature a 
religious law, does not define norms 
for deciding the law, but norms of 
behaviour. ‘The one who owes pay- 
ment, who evaded paying what js due 
from him without justification, [8 
not forgiven by paying damages 
which he caused by his action, for 
the claimant. He must know at the 
outaet how to act, end for this 
kind of precise knowledge there is 
no other gource but a law which 
is clear and explicit.” 

Only the Jewish God could be ἃ 
God of Justice. Polytheism, which 
gees the world ag controlled by 
independent forces (“gods" and “god- 
deages") in disarray and in conflict 
with one another, could never pro- 
duce a code of behaviour to direct. 
interpergonal behaviour botween peo- 
ple. “Hthical polytheism” is ἃ con- 
tradiction in terms. (The source of 
ethics among the -Grecks was phi- 
losophy, not religion.) Monothelsm 
makes possible the concept of a 


God of Justice. The “Shma Yilsracl"- 


prayer thus becomea the expresalan 


.of a pledge of alicglance to the 


Heavenly King ond Hia Law. But 
if God Is true to this essence, the 
rule of law js His rule aa well. 
"Shall the Judge of the world not 
do justice?!” (Genesla 18:25). The 
Jerusalem Talmud contrasts the hu- 
man king who places himself above 
the law wth tho Divine King Who 
obeys: the law. Thé rule of law’ thus 


THE CHAPTERS entitled, 
Law and its Rationale,” “Law and 
Morality,” “Law and Equity" are 
clagsical examples of true transla- 
tion — from one universe of dis- 
course to another. A student of the 
Talmud, intereated In Judalam and 
curious about the Holacha, can ill 


ἢ afford to be without them. 


takes on cosmic significance, In the 
light of this pervading principle, as 
expounded by Prof. Silberg, the ag- 
gada thot God puts on Tefillin takes 
on meaning of unexpected gran- 
deur. 

The student of iegal reasoning 
wilt revel in Silberg’s chapter on 
"Casulstle Form.” Why does the 
Talmud someblmes lliustrate its laws 
with grotesque and absurd examples 
(eg. “If one joined two wombs of 
two animals to cach other and the 
foetus issued from one womb and 
entered the other’ — Hullin 70a)? 
After explaining the role of ukimta 
-- the restrictive Interpretation of an 
authoritative text —- In promoting 
freedom of innovation, Prof. Silberg 
goes on to point out: 

“Precisely because the Gemara 
employa the caguistic approrch, 
where the general, abstract principle 
has to he derived from the parti- 
cular case, through use of the in- 
ductive method, the Gemara haa to 
make aura that the particular case 
which served to exemplify the 
general principle waa ‘monistic' In 
character, that is to say that the 
case exemplified one and only one 
legal principle to the exoluston of 
all others, And this wos often only 
possible through the construction of 
these drastic and artificial examples. 
The advantage of a hypothetical, 
artificially constructed case over a 
real Hfe situation is that in such a 
case it waa poasibic, in an artificial 
manner, to eliminate all accidentals 
—~ that Ia, all the Incidental details 
that usually accompany the real 
life situation—and thus faolate, frea 
from all extraneous considerations 
the ltepat principle that it wished 
the cose to exemplify as being the 
sole determining factor in the de- 
eiglon rendered.” 

Justice Silberg’s book is not out 
to pick up the eccentricities of the 
Halacha and to apalogetically ex- 
plain thom away, Rather his. pur- 
pose is to interpret the Talmud in 
tho light of the best in legal think- 
ing; Talmudic cecentricities then 
tuvm out to be of surprising slgni- 
ficance, giving the modern reader 
pause for thought and = enriching 
him with deeper insights inte both 
life and the Law.. :- 


"roads," 


The last chapter, “At The Cross- 
doals with the place of 
Wewlsh law in the State of Israel 
and constitutes both the authors 
plea for a greater role to be given 
to Talmudic law in the Israel legal 
ayatem ‘and his proposal as to how 
this can be achieved; Ὁ is this 
chapter which justified the title 
given dn Hinglish to this volume. 


THE BOOK WAS originally publish- 
ed in Hebrew under the title “Kach 
Darko shel Talmud” (literally “This 
{a the way of the Talmud,” a play 
on Avot 6:4), The present volume is 
& masterful ‘translation. It {s tho 
work of Rabbi Ben Zlon Bokser of 
Forest Hilla, N.Y., in hig own right 
a writer of popular and scholarly 
works on Judaism and gifted trans- 
lator of Jewish liturgy. Rabb! Bokser 
is senaltive to the nuances of the 
original and most accurate in find- 
ing the English equivalent for tech- . 
nical terms and concepts uniquely 
Tabmudic, This if no mean accom 
pliahment. Silberg is not easy to 
translate, Ho lg rich in ‘idiom and 
revels in puna and ulluslons. The 
tranalator often wisely ignores Sil- 
berg’s play on words; to render 
them In English would make the 
Pogsage clumsy and unreadable, or 
would necessitate notes and ex-' 
planations that would be out of 
Place. Discuasing the advantage of 
the litigant who ja in actual 
possession for cxample, Silberg 
writes and Bokacr translates: 

“The one who holds possession 
has the advantage beatt possi- 
dentes! “Whoever holds possession’ 
— thig ia ‘the measure of the Inw’,""' 
The words in quotation marks aro 
an ingenious play on the first Hne 
of the “Vechol Ma'aminim" πὲμπΐ 
in the High Holy Day prayorbook.. 
Rabbi Bokser exerciaed good: judg- 
ment in refraining from disploying 
his own erudition. As a result, the 
book reuds smoothly, the Innguago 
ls lucid, the thought {a clean. 

‘The author, the translator, and 
the Burning Bush Press are to be 
congratulated, for they have com- 
bined to produce ἃ work that re- 
presenta an authentic contribution: 
to a deeper understanding of Jew-: 
ish law, the Talmud, and — thereby 
— of historical, traditional Judaism. 


Aaron Kirechenbaum is Assoctate. 
Professor of Jewish Law at the 
Tel Aviv University Law Soheol, 


Now People 


Malcolm Cowley 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN to our 
complicated civilization ἢ everyone 
chose to live minute by minute?- 
But the question has to be left hang- 
ing. Al! I wanted to point out is 
that the minute-by-minute people, 
the Now people (who are only part 
of a gemerntion), can serve 88 
characters in stories, but they can't 
tell stories. 

A story depends on the past and 
looks toward the future. It does not 
gatinfy the Now people's desire for. 
instant stimulus, instant perception, 
instant euphorin. Rather, it embodies 
the very old idenl of deferred gratl- 
fieation; deferred for the author be- 
cause he works patiently to produce 
effects thal may not be perceived 
for months or years (granted that 


the atory is printed and read): de-., 


ferred for the reader because he. 
continuea from page to page in hope 
of a final Iluninution or release of 
tengion. In whatever form it may’, 
be told --- in fictlon, drama, moving! 
pleture, narrative poem, or non-fi 
tion novel --- a good story Is an in-? 
telligible and lasting shape carved 
out of time. τς 
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Pan-Lon offers you a choice 
of quality flats, Tastefully 
. Styled, first-class finish, 
excellent workmanship. Most 


which give you unique 
: advantages. ᾿ 


--ddan advertuung Adviaera-- -.- 00 


of Pan-Lon’s new flats. 
feature “have everything”. 
Elsomat European kitcheng,, 


ce cates ρῶς ACRE 


ELSOMAT 


| EUROPEAN KITCHENS 
] HAVE BEEN INSTALLED 


A Pan-Lon flat gives you a 


fittings, high class construe- 
tion, and careful attention to 
the quality of the 
surroundings. Ἂ 


George Sti, Tel Aviv 


superb kitchen, quality. 
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THE DISPUTATION, London, 
Scholarly Publications. xvi - 332 
pp. £3-IL35. 


Joseph Halpern 


THIS HXTRAORDINARY book ig 
obviously the work of a many-sided 
scholar. He uses the famous 13th- 
century disputation between Rabbl 
Moses ben Nahman (Nahmanides, or 
Rambau as he Is called in Jewish 
literature) and the Church as a sot- 
ting In which to examine all the 
old problems — and the modern 
ones. In other words, the contro- 
versy of the past 18 carried forward 
into the present to prove the au- 
thenticity of the Jewlsh Bible and 
to rebut the Christian Bible. 

To the anonymous author attack 
ig the best form of defence, and it 
18 fascinating to wateh his brilliant 
acientiflc and logical mind at work. 
Tho orlginal Disputation was order- 
ed by King James I of Aragon and 
took place in the royal castle at 
Barcelona, just over 700 years ago, 
Free speech was granted, Nahma- 
nides was yictorious, and the King 
was 80 impressed with his brillant 


. defence of Judalsm that he seat him 


away with a generous gift, Nahma- 
nides' concluding remarks are quot- 
ed at the end of the book, and are 
88 valid today ag then. It ls a bitter 
commentary on our times that he 
was able to speak so scathingly in 
front of his challengers when in 
more than half the world today 
Much less would mean certain death. 

But this Is only the setting for 
our author to raise all the modern 
questions — and others not usually 
asked — and to seck to solve them 
all. He bases himself solely on know- 
ledge and reason, completely dis- 
carding belief, Blind faith, he con- 
tends, ls necessary only for Chris- 
tlanity, for obvious reasons. He also 
shows that atheism, too, is a talth 
and no less illogical, 

His attack on Christianity begins 
half way through the third chapter 
(atheism being demolished in the 
first half), and he pinpoints tts 
faults by devastating quotations 
from its own sources and the whole 
of the New Testament, from Mat- 
thew to Revelations. He shows the 
theologians what they have missed, 


The Gaod 
Earth 


SHEMITA: Mekorot, Hagut, Meh- 
kar ὙΠ ΠΙΔΠ niipe—ie'nw (Shemita; 
Sources, Reflections and Research), 
edited by Zuriel Admonit. Tel 
Aviv, “Amana.” 210 pp. 


Abraham Goldberg 


COMMANDMENTS WHICH apply 
only to Hretz Yisrael make; up a 
considerable part of the 818 Com- 
Mmandments. The fact that almoat all 
the agricultural commandments have 
application only In this country hag 


τὴν been -an .{mportant elament in_em- 


Phasizing the centrality of Hretz 


- Yisrael throughout Jewish history. 


‘Many of thesa agricultural com- 


. Mandments are centred around the 


observance of the Shemita or Sab- 
. batical Year (the. year 5738, which 


“has just: ended, was one). In the‘ 


‘Second Temple ‘period the ‘obaer- 
varice pf. tho Sabbatical Year played 
avery itnportant part in both shap- 
ing the character of the Jewish na- 


᾿ς fon and helping to preserve the 
~ frultfulness of the land. During the 
εὐ Tebirth of: intensive Jewish agricul. 

‘tural activity in Hretz Yisrael some- 


what jess: than 100 years ago, the 
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what thelr religion entails, and why 
its hiatory is ao wrong and so bloody. 
‘The whole text ig completely do- 
cumented, and the scholarship im- 
mense and detailed. 

The subject is actually outlined in 
the ‘Summary of: the Six Days at 
the beginning and the three appen- 
dices at the end. The Firat Day deals 
with Mathematical and Sclentific 
certainly of Master Mind behind Na- 
ture. No alternative. Texts quoted, 
examined and criticised. 


The Second Day — Biological con- 
siderations also leave no alter- 
native to God. The quality and unity 
of God as revealed by Nature, 

The Third Day — Philosophical 
and Logical considerations lead to 
God. Athelam, Agnosticism, Human- 
ism, Idolatry examined, Texts quot- 
ed. The oldest religion — Judaigm 
examined, 

The Fourth Day — Comparlacn 
of Judaism and Christianity, Rea- 
son vergus Blind Faith. The founda- 


Ἢ αι vast polemical literature both here 


and in the Diaspora. 


THE PROPER OBSHPRVANCE of 
the Shemita year can be a well of 
religious inspiration, as 18 the week- 
ly Sabbath. Yet the problem has 


ἢ been handled in the past century in 


such a way that.it has tended to loge 
all religious significance except for a 
very few. Hconomic meceasity un- 
doubtedly has been an important fac- 


Β tor in forcing the official Rabbinate 


to geek various loopholes for per- 
mitting agricultural work during 
the Sabbatical year. But this has 
been at a price to the Jewish 


heritage. 


There ‘are, therefore, many today 
who are concerned with salvaging 
ag much as possible, in our modern 
conditiona of living, of the religious 
significance of the Sabbatical year 
for the Jew In Israel. One of the 
finest efforts in thia respect ta tho 
thin little volumo put out with the 
help of the Hiducation and Culture 
Ministry's Tora Culture Department. 
As the pregent Shemite year now 


ΠΝ draws to ity close, this little book 


question of ‘the necessity δὰ well ds 
the’ possibility of Shemita - obzer- 
vance came to the forefront again 
and haa since occupied many rabbla 
and thinkers in this country. At the 
‘Ttime it was one of the very con- 
troversial igques which gave rise ta 


helps highlight how much oppor: 
‘quplty for religious gain hag. been 
missed and how to start thinking 
“now. ao that the next Shemite year 
geven yeats from now will not re- 
main ἃ nothing. ἌΣ 

The editor, hag attempted to deal 


ects of past, present, tubme. He 
has divided the volume into three 


main sections: sources, polemical, 


writing and reaearch. He has. care- 


‘fully dulled from the best’ writing 


on the subject of the Sabbatical year 
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with the Shemite-year. from the. as:. 


tlons of Christlanity, its Theology 
und = Histery critically examined. 
Quotations throughuut from) Chria- 
flan and other sources. 

‘The Fifth Day (hy far the long- 
eat seetlon, ne fess Chan 140 pages) 
Detailed examination of New Trs- 
fament text itself fron: beginning 
tu end, chapter hy chapter, frorn 
Matthew to Revelations, laying bare 
much atready Itnown to scholars, 
much only hinted πὶ, plus new ma- 
terial pinpointed by the Rabbi, and 
deliberate falsities in the new edi- 
tons, The whole, as shown by the 
text Itself, a damning condemnation 
of Christianity and its theology. 

The Sixth Day — The Trial and 
Cruelflxlon of Jesus. Old und recent 
theorles brought. Old fallacies and 
mysteries cleared up. Minute exami- 
notion of texts. Honry mistakes, 
hever previously noted, exposed. 
Scleutlflc materia) examined. What 
did happen? ‘The Truth at last, The 
replacement of Christianity by uni- 
veraal religion of Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of all mankind. 

Appendix I js an Explanation of 
Naziam and the Jews. Appendix II 
deats with the Shroud of Turin, 
Scientific examination. A fake. Ap- 
pendix Ill gives Prophecies of Mea- 
Siuh contrasted with Jesus. Appen- 
dix IV is on ‘lhe Future og Indi- 
eated In Bibieal Prophecy, Unfor- | 
tunutely, It is to be published later, 
and two blink pages are Icft for it. | 

The hock Is written in almple 
Janguage, und even In the moat ad- 
vaneed and technical subjects the 
articles quoted have been chosen for 
thoir simplicity and clarity. 

In times post thousands of Jewa 
willingly endured martyrdom rather 
than embrace Christhanity. It is sad- 
dening to realise that missionaries 
today appear to be galning converts 
among our youth, even in Israel, so 
that there is talk of banning then. 
A better way is to get our youth, 
the more Intelligent the better, to 
read and study thia bool. It is al- 
ready belng used og a basia for 
study in many circles both In Taracl 
and abroad, and it will have achiev- 
ed its purpose If it stops the rot 
in Jewish life. 

One word of criticilam. There are 
onc or two misplaced passages, be- 
sides the usual quota of printers’ 
errors. Nevertheless, the publishers 
are to be congratulated on a well- 
produced and well-bound volume 
that is worthy of its subject, 

Joseph Halpern is Okairman of 
the Bible Readera Untox and part- 
time Librarian at Bar-Ilan, Univer- 
aity. 


during the pregent and recent gene- 
rations. Thus, he has Included gelec- 
tions from the writings of David 
Hoffman, Rabbi Kook, Rabbi EH- 
melech Bar-Shaul and, from the liv- 
tMmg, from Rabbis Moshe Zvi Neriya 
and Yehuda Amita! as well as from 
kibbutz thinkers like Dov Rappel. 


An important article by Yehezkel 
Cohen shows that the observance 
of the Shemita year in the Second 
Temple period was a viable com- 
mandment and strictly kept. The 
inherent possibilities In its modern 
meanings — especially as a year 
devoted to study and learning by 
the general population — are well 
pointed out by articles by the editor 
and others, 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST are the 
excerpts from the various “Shemita" 
letters of the lata Rabbi Kool where, 
whils he polnts out the need to relax 
the stringencies of Shemita obser- 
vance becuuse of the economic ur- 
gencles of the moment, he at the 
Rame thne writes with poetia and 
insplred fervor of the great religious 
benefits to be derived In the future 
from a full and proper observance 
of the Shamita regulations, 1: 
Almost olf the writers emphasize 
the Importance of catablishing | the 
Sabhatioal Year as one fot study and 
spiritual renéwal for thé gencral po- | 
pulation. Indeed, o:few,' ὁ tha reti- 
gious. kibbuizim have ‘already done 
so for their .mombere. Tt 15. undoubt- 
edly ¢rue that: it ia the omphaala 
on the many positive waya of ob- 
servancs : latent. In the Sabbatical 
yeas which will bring about uny re- 
. vival, {δ at al, 6. Pa 


Rosh 
Hashana 


#reetings from 
Jerusalem that 
will keep 
fresh all 


year long ᾿ 
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A CASUAL visitor meeting Nis- 
sim and Ruth would never guess 
that both were raised on a staple 
diet of bread and jam or that 
they had slept on boxes for heds. 
They make as attractive a young 
couple as one could hope to meet 
anywhere: he lithe, lean, self- 
reliant in manner yet gentle and 
courteous in speech; she pretty, 
mettlesome, her eyes flashing and 
her hands emphasising her pointa 
as she speaks. Ashkenazi? Se- 
phardi? Who can say? They are 

pical young Israelis, a credit to 
thar country. 

Thelr home confirms this im- 
pression. True, they have only a 
one-roomed apartment in a slum 
area of the Holy City. But with it 
goes a small patio, the roof of 
the apartment below; they have 
painted the walls bright, clean 
colours, potted plants to add a 
touch of greenery. Their single 
room contains a large divan-bed, 
with a bright cover hand-woven 
by Ruth; who also makes her 
own clothes. The chairs and tables 
are original in design: Nissim 
- made them himself. He can do 
anything in the world with his 
lands — he even made hig own 
radio set. In fact, he made every 
thing in the room except the TY, 
which they bought. A tiny back 
porch has been turned into his 
workshop. The small kitchen is 
spoticss: if one so desired, one 
could eat off the floor. 

Conspicuously absent is any 
suggestion of Sephardi culture, 
despite the fact that Nissim's pa- 
rents came from Iran, Ruth's 
from the istand of Jerba, off 
Tunis. 

Nissim comes from a family of 
five boys and five girls still liv- 
ing — he himself does not know 


how many others were born an 
died. His father came to Israel 
from Iran, many years ago. The 
family lived in Petah Tikva, Tel 
Aviv, Jerusalem — the high point 
in his father's life was when he 
was 8 lar of nutg in Tel 
Aviv, with David Ben-Gurion 88 
one of his customers. After the 
family moved to Jerusalem, the 


untit he died three years ago. 
Many years before the mother 
ad become mentally unstable, 
and had been permanently hos- 
pitalized. 


HOW DID the family grow up? 
“Frankly, I don’t know," says 
Nissim. “We slept in banana boxes. 
To some extent we helped each 
other. Of course, we had no games 
or clothes to speak of, just the 
it necessities. But don’t 

Σ femember going hungry. There 
‘ was food — brea marga- 
rine, jam, soup. The Ministry of 
Social Welfare helped us a lot.” 
Several of the children ‘were 
sent by the Ministry to kibbutzim 
in thelr ‘teens, in the framework 
of Youth Aliya; one of his als- 
married in the kibbutz, and 

is stil there.. One. brother ἰ 8 
foreman in a factory, another 
works as 8 technician at tbe 


! Centre, a third is employed 
on the maintenance of gas-instal- 
ms. One -sister married an 
driver, another {is also a 
housewife in‘ Jerusalem, yet an- 
Other, divorced, worka in a fac- 


isa, 


on his fingers. “We are almost 8 
football team, Oh yes, there's my 
Sister who's studying nursing at 


r Very ologe ‘to each other.” 


ἃ -student!") My mothe) 
ed on and. off as ‘a cleane! 
eight years ‘ago. ὁ 


try of Social Welfare and 


father worked as a street-cleaner- 


Hadassah-Hebrew University Me- ᾿ 


“How many is that?” He counts | - 


dassah. That makes eight, My "ἢ 
inte brother is working with me i. 
‘factory where I'm employ- . - 

ed. So that's the lot. We all feel |. -: 


live,‘ complete - reliance on - 


EPTEMBER 26, 1978: 
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Children of the full 


quivers 


“Happy is the man who hath his quiver full..." Many people in Isracl, especially 
among the older generation of Oriental immigrants, still echo the Bible's praise 
of large families, But in the eyes of many younger people the blessing is not an 
unmixed one. PHILIP GILLON interviews Nissim and Ruth, a young Jerusalem 


the institutions. One senses in 
her far more bitterness than in 
her young husband: she obvious- 
ly resented her parents’ feckless 
ertility, and their inattention to 
the welfare of the brood. On one 
occasion, the older children tried 
to preach some sort of family 
planning to their parents, but 
their mother howled them down. 

One brother works for the Gov- 
ernment in Sinai; he is married 
and comes home to his family 
whenever possible. A sister ia a 
teacher and is married to another 
teacher, Another sister has three 
children and js a housewife in 
Tel Aviv. A brother has a small 
business in Jerusalem, a sister 
works as a clerk, a brother ig in 
the Army. One young brother is 
at a religious boarding-school, an- 
other is just starting at the 
Wizo school in Rehovot to which 
Ruth herself went. One girl lives 
with the parents in Katamon and 
goes to high school. Somehow or 


other, all the children have sur- 
vived. 


“THE PARENTS of us both were 
very religious,” says Nissim, “but 
all my family are non-observant. 
Onc of my sisters keeps a kosher 
home, But we all travel on Shab- 
bat. We don't believe in religion 
in the way our parents did.’ 
“Three of my family remained 
really religious,” says Ruth, “per- 
haps because they went to re- 
ligious schools. Nissim and I, of 
course, are non-observant.” 


NISSIM COMPLETED 
grades of schooling; then he 
went to work as an apprentice 
in o factory. His main work was 
carpentry, ‘but he proved to have 
skilful hands and an adept brain; 
he picked up electronics and elec- 
trical work as well. He remained 
in the factory untll he turned 
18, and then did his army service 
as an infantryman in the Golani 


ἃ couple who are not prepared to have as many children as they have siblings. 


Brigade. When he was demoblliz- 
ed, he returned to his old fac- 
tory, After four years, the fac- 
tory closed down, but δῇ engi- 
neer from the firm arranged work 
for him as a technical instructor 
In an Ort School. After six 
months, somebody who had known 
him from the old factory helped 
to set up a new firm, and at 
once sent for him. He has worked 
there ever since, and earng about 
TL1,100 a month, depending on 
how much overtime he does. . 
Ruth finished 11 years at the 
Wizo vocational school, specializ- 
ing dn weaving. "Things were so 
bad at home that children like me 
were not sent home for holidays,” 


she says. 
Considering the difficulties in 
her background, the school has 
reason to be proud of her, but 
she herself is by no means satis- 
fied, and is hungry for further 
education — 60 much 50 that she 
takes payment in English lessons 


ἢ 


F be a young couple in 


5. gatisfied.” 


from one of the women who em- 
ploys her as a household help. 
Otherwise, her work brings in a 
few hundred pounds o month to 
supplement Nissim's carnings, 


AS KEY-MONEY for their one- 
roomed flat, they gave the aston- 
ishing sum of 120,000, and pay 
IL24 a month in rent — a re- 
flection of the peculiarity of Is- 
rael's housing ΡΟ ον, In any Wes- 
tern country, so stable and deserv- 
ing a couple would have been 
helped by a building society or 
mortgage loan bank Lo purchase 
a real home. 

How did they raise the IL20,0007 

“We saved 1L10,00 before we 
married,” says Nissim. “None of 
our brothers and sisters could 
help much with cash, but they 
helped all they could with guaran- 
tees, So we were able to bor- 
row here and there, from banks 
and so on.” 

What rate of interest are they 
paying ? He shrugs: “Twenty per 
eent, I think.” 

They will have pnid off the flat 
by 1974. Then they intend to bor- 
row again --τ ἐσ buy a larger re- 
frigerator, a washing-machine, and 
—- if ever their ship eomes gail- 
ing home — to make a_ilown 
piyment on a young eouple's fat, 
for which they have made na ap. 
plication to the Ministry of Hous- 
ing. 
"We didn't even pet un aeknow- 


ledyement of our letter," snys 
Rachel, "but we're hoping.” 
The way they are planning 


thelr lives, they cun look forward 
to an endiess vista of debts, cnr- 
rying interest at rates that at one 
time would have been branded ns 
usurious but are now perfectly 
leynl. Aren't they frightened of 
such monstrous burdens? 

“Of course not,” says Ruth. 
“How clse can anyone in Israel 
gave money?” 


WHAT ABOUT CHILDREN? 
They have been marricd a year, 
and their quivers arc still empty. 
Ruth's face hardens. 
“We are not goin 
children what was done to us. We 
may have two, a maximum of 
three — when we can afford to 
bring them up properly." | 
Nissim says: “Two will be 


ample.’ ; 

is siblings have had five, four, 
four, two and one children: hers 
have had three and one. But, they 
stress, none of them has had 
children without being able to 
care for them properly. 

Despite all their troubles and 
Struggles, theirs is basically a 
success story all 21 children 
grew up and settled down or are 
settling down, obviously assets to 
Israeli socioty. Nissim’s and 
Ruth's own story ja a very posl- 
tive one; both of them are mak- 
ing Food. Why, then, are they so 
resolutely opposed to large fam- 
illes? : ἢ 

“We oppose large families with- 
out adequate means to bring them 
up!” declares Ruth angrily. “You 
call ours a success story, but you 
don't realize how hard it was. 

owing up like that. A child 
phouldart be exposed to such a 
life. We certainly won't let our 
children suffer the same way.” 


THEY HAVE many friends, both 
Sepherdim and Ashkenazim — Is- 
racis -- with whom they ex- 
change visits. For the rest of 
their recreation, they watch tele- 
vision, or, occasionally, go to a 
cinema, even. a theatre. For the 
most part, howover, they stay at 
home and work, he at making 
‘furniture, she at sewing. 

Are they satisfied with thelr 
lives? .. _ 

Nissim says, “Yes, ’d gay I'm 
satisfied. I work ‘Hard, but | like 
it, We're happy.” ; 
‘But Ruth demurs. 


to do to our 


ard to 
srael with 
nobody to help. Some of our 
friends get a start through aid 
from their parents. We have to do 
everything with cur own hands. 
Tt's ‘riot au. casy life or an easy 
prospeet. ΝΟ, 


satisfied? It's still ver 


:“Nissim, how can you aay we're 
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PEACE AND FREEDOM 
FOR THEM AND 
FOR ALL OF ISRAEL 


Like these newcomers from Soviet Russia, thousands 
of immigrants have been turned into productive citi- 
zens during the past year through the economic de- 


velopment program financed with the aid of Israel 


Bonds. For them, for the Jews who will arrive in the 


“coming year, and for all of Israel we hope the New | 
Year will bring peace, freedom and security. - | 


STA 


STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


There are few Jews left in Morocco, and most of these are preparing to 
leave, as JAMES KRAUS, one of the rare Jewish visitors from 
abroad, discovered when he spent some time, recently, in the mellahs 


of Morocco. In this article he describes his visit with pen and camera. (Right) The Jewish cemetery, Fez, with the mellah in background. 


THE GATES 
meiah are ne longer shut at sun- 
“ἢ ἀκ they were until 13 years 
ago, although half a dozen Jew- 
jah famikes und many single, cl- 
derly people still live inside its this small group of crippled and 


of the Marrakceh the tomb, aged figures in ragged 
dresses und = tattered — jellabas 
¢burnouses) gut around listlessly. 
Only the erratic shriek uf a mad- 


woman broke the silence in whieh 


willy. From the Ojerama el Fna, insane Jews waited οἷ their Inst 
the iain square vf Marrakerh, days. 

with ity Afrwan dancers, snake “What will become of them?" 
eharmers and street vendors, fC of asked my guide. 

willed down through the narraw “Who knows?" he answered, 
lanes of the aedina, the crowded “Many refuse to go and insist on 
okt city, Suddenly, the road open remaining here, Some will prab- 
ed intu a oginall aquare. Τὰ the ably leave with the others.’ 
rusht, a passageway led inta on We walked out of the sunlight 
karge courtyard, “bordered by and back into the streets of the 
witulow after: whudew of gleam δ αἰ. Incan instant, three Arab 


ings Bold and silver bracelets, coral youdhs surrounded irs, 1 . " 
πα ΚΠαρ θη and chaved Arab dug- τὰ Yateandi” owe said prufe- a 1 
vers Too Pe lett stend oamoim- Jv, “five franes for yon to pass," 

bos omud-brick agate that My guide opened his shirt and 

erent a Τα mute than G0. exposed his) chest. 

feet high This waa the Place des "Searete tie," he replied itnpuss- 


Ferbhinters, the Syumare ἀξ the wely. “If you find any money, 
Tinsmiths, And this walled city it's” yours.” ᾿ 
within ἃ city was the mediah The three stood frowning — un- 
the Jewish quarter, tertiinly for a moment. Then, 
[ posted under the geate's thiek without a word, they parted to 
‘le aL odewn othe παν Rue let ws pass. 
for (Street af the ΠῚ 
Anes, am cll 


WE TURNED a corner, avoided 


ΟΠ for three ἃ τὰν pool of water spilled by 

' abreast, On ν onee-ele- vhildren fighting te get αἴ ἃ ἃ Jews in the Marrakech mellah, (Below) The main street 
kent buildings with ornately fuuntrin, and continued into the of the mellah, Fez, now occupied by Moslems. 

ἐν sarved wenden dears showed heart of the mellak, From the 7 Te 

Ν cru facades and shaky bal. inner courtyard of a large build- 7 : 
cenies, Many, structurally oun- ing rose the chant of Hebrew : aan 


sound, have indeed fatlen’ in re» phrases, First. the schoolmaster's 
8. their collapsing ceil. voice rang out, followed by a 
or crippling the chorus of voices echoing him in 
unison. The instructor, young, 
My guide, a young Marrakech nervous and well educated, spokk 
Jew, Ied me past the horde of to me in Hebrew. Two classes, 
small Arah children who ran after @lepk and bet, one for about δῦ 
us, calling out mockingly, “A In older children, the other for 20 
synagugue? A la synagogue?” We very small one, were held in 
went Up & worn, stone stairway rooms next to a disused 
and through a smal] door, and SyAROEUC. A “college,” or high 
were suddenly inside the Atlas school, in the modern part of the 
synagogue, built by Abraham city catered for the older youths, 
Atias more than 200 years ago Many then went to continue their 
and still owned by higs- family. studies in Casablanca, in Franca 
Light poured in from the narrow or in other parts of the world, 
upper windowa, outlining thein- A short distance away, another 
, trleate Moorish carving of the Series of buildings housed a com- 
ceiling and women's gallery. Glass bined day-nursery, clinic, and 
_oil-lamps, surmounted by tarnish- home for’ the aged. Small children 
ed “hands of Fatima, jhung down were playing in a. brightly -lit, 
. over the benches and in front of immaculately clean, inner court- | 
.& magnificently carved wooden yard. “Future Israelis," an at- 
Ark, tendant said to me proudly, ag 
τς We walked out and into a near- she hugged two Infants, 
τ by bullding where, in a charac- The centre is staffed by three ' 
teristic Maroccan inner courtyard, nurses and cares for 60 toddlers 
open to the sky, two men sat whose parents are at work. It 
: vigorously thrashing raw wool. In gives medical treatment to 100 In- 
-& corner, an older woman stuff- patient and 130  out-patienta 
, εα the beaten wool into mat- houses more than a hundred old 
Ὁ tresses, which she then stitched people, and issues over 500 hot 
lightly on i sewing machine. meals daily to. the aged poor, In 
“My husband has already been addition, one wing temporarily 
_ to Israel onee.” she told mo with houses families forced to abandon .. 
“2AM te. We love Marrakech and their' homes, cithér because these 
».%e fove our life here, but there were atructurally unsafe, or be. 
. ww one fuy thing could .cause thoy had become isolated 
ὃ . chattke over ἃ turn asud- in purely Arab. sections where it 
: ἄρῃ) ἢ “was, too dangerous to remain-any 


ἐς εὖ cecupnnty. 


Gateway leading to tho old mellah, in Meknes. (B “ 
kech. Few tombs bear inscriptions. eknes. (Below) The cemetery of the melleb, eree: 
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wallet, “I'm the one who killed 
that Israeli colonel!’” 

Such incidents are far from 
uncommon and the Jews of Mar- 
rakech have long lived under dif- 
fieult conditions, precariously and 
in fear of persecution. 


THE WORD MELLAH itself 
means salt in the Arabic dialect 
of the Maghreb, For centuries 
Jews were compelled to pickle in 
brine the decapituted hends οἵ 
the sultan's cnemics hefore they 
were mounted on Lhe cily walls; 
and in adcrisory recognition of 
their status, thelr section of town 
was labelled tho Salt Quarter. 

The meliah of Marrakech, first 
established in 1558 and enlargad 
in the 1870s, is one of tho oldest 
in Morocco. Elsewhere — in Ra- 
bat, Tetuan, El Jadid — mellahs 
were laid out well into the 19th 
eentury and served to confine 
the Jews as much as to protect 
them. As jittle as 15 years ago, 
there were more than 40,000 Jews 
in Marrakech. Today, perhaps 
8,000 remain, the majority in 
Gueliz, the modern new city 
built by the French. Fifteen years 
ago, δῦ synagogues served the 

farrakech Jewish community. To- 
day, five remain open. The others, 
from their exteriora indistinguish- 
able from the netghbouring build- 
ings, are shuttered and locked 
and the keys to many, ‘with their 
priceless ancient wooden arks, 
have been lost. 

Like their synagogues, the Jew- 
ish residents have become 
merged in the sea of poor 
Moslem families who occupied the 

uarter and turned it into a vast 

ab slum after the restrictions 
rohibiting the entry of non- 
ἔδυνε were lifted jn 1963. 


IN OTHER CITIES, the pattern 
is much the same, but no one 


iknow exactly how many Jews are 


now living in Morocco. The best 
estimates are that between 20,000 
and 25,000 still remain, but emi- 


τ gration is reducing the number 


every month. The poor have large- 
ly gone, Those who have not yet 
left are, for the most part, well- 
to-do businessmen, doctors and 
proprietors. 
he majority of Moroccan Jews, 
probably about 17,000 are now 
concentrated in Casablanca, One 
frequently comes across Jewish 
shoe and clothing stores in the 
commercial capital, as well. as 
kosher butchers. But the streets 
merle betweet 
the Ziraou! and Moulay Yousse 
Boulevards have, as in Marrakech, 
become crowded with poor Araba 
moving in from the countryside. 
‘Two synagogues in the quarter re- 
main open. in other party of the 
city, however, Jews prefer to hold 
services in private apartments, 
for fear of polica agents who 
watch the streets around the 
synagogues, especially during 
Saturday services, 

There is no fear in Casablanca, 
but the Jews are extremely 
cautious, as they muat be, living 
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every Jewinh home will be ransack- 
ed within hours, 

In Meknes, where about 1,700 
Jews still remain, the atmosphere 
was much tenser. There, the 
warden of a synagogue complain- 
ed that he is afraid to go out at 
night or to walk down certain 
streets for fear of being attack- 
ed by drunken Arabs, 

“We can't curry on normal 
business,” a Jewlsh merehant sald 
to me. “If an Arab debtor falls 
fo pay, no court will aceept a 
Jewish claim. If a Jew is attacked, 
he will probably not only lose his 
case, but he will have to pay the 
costs og well.” 

There is a Hebrew school in the 
Meknes meliah and a “college” in 
the new city, but only seven of 
the 22 synagogues are still open. 
The Jewlsh population once num- 
‘bered 25,000 and many Jews who 
now want to leave cannot do 80 
for lack of the money necded to 
bribe officials. Passports issued by 
the municipality are difficult to 
obtain, since Meknes, like Fez, Is 
one of the old centres of Morac- 
ean Arab nationalism and antugo- 
nism towards Jews is marked. 


FEZ NOW HAS less than 4 thou- 
sand Jews, again for the most 
part, shopkeepers and pro rictors 
of restaurants and businesses. 
One of the greatest centres of 
Jewish culture in North Africa, 
the Fez meliah was, until fairly 
recent times, virtually an auto- 
nomous city administered by a 
heikh el Thoud and a mejless 
(council) of three rabbis and 
four laymen, Now, no trace of 
Jewish life remains, save fora few 
jewellers, and a community that 
existed for more than a thousand 
years has all but disappeared. 

When I asked the owner of a 
kosher restaurant exactly how 
many Jews there still were in Fez, 
he regarded me_susplciously for 
a moment. Was I a police agent? 
An Arab trying to set a trap 
for him? He couldn't be sure. His 
hands twitched nervously as he 
shook a pitt from a small con- 
tainer al swallowed it with a 

lass of water. "1 don’t know,’ 

8 answered abruptly, and turn- 
ed away. ᾿ ᾿ 
There are some cities -- 
Tetuan, Tangier, and Easssouira 
— where small communities of a 
few hundred still exist. But if 
the rate of departures continues 
within five years, not a Jew will 
be left in Morocco. Most 
families have relatives abroad and 
are planning to join them. Older 
children are being sent out of the 
country on “extended vacations,” 
to wait for their parents and 
younger brothers and sisters. 

For the Jews in Morocco, secur- 
ity rests on two factors. The 
first ia the internal political 
stability and the continued rule 
of the king. Hassan II, like his 
revered fnther, Mohammed V, 
and earlicor Moroccan sultans, 


professional Brow under his per- 
sonal protection. Few Jews were 
harmed following the Six Day 
War, in. spite of widespread dis- 
turbances ‘throughout Marocco, 
The king ‘acted swiftly to sup- 
press tha Tetiglal (Independence ) 
Party's hoycott of Jewish business- 
es and iniprisoned the secretary- 
eneral of the Labour niovemént 
ov. talk of "“Zloniat domination 
of the nerve-centres of, ἐπ. 
Moroccan aatate ," Armed troops 
fuarded Jewish shops-and institu- 


considers the Jews to be a vitai,- 


Se eee ee ΕΕΨῚ 


tions, and in man 


cases escort- 
ed Jows to schools and synago- 


pues. But the writing on the wall 
was clear even to the most con- 
yineed Morocean-Jewish nationn- 
st. 

The second crucial factor is the 
Middlo East situation, and every 
Arab-Israel incident sendy a tre« 
mor through the Jewish 
conimunity. 

“We liave good relations with 
the police," a Marrakech jeweller 
told me, “and we have no dif- 
fleulty getting passports to leave. 
The problem is, as it always wns, 
the mobs that come from the 
slums. Should anything huppen 
to the king, we will be the first 
to pet it in the neck. I myself 
am not waiting for that. By the 
end of this year, you will see me 
in Haifa, where I have bought a 
small restaurant. My daughter is 
already there." 


IN MARRAKECH, in spite οἵ 
the tensions, the members of the 
rapidly diminishing community 
are closely bound lo each other 
and have an active communal 
life. Bar mitzvahs ἀπά other 
occasions provide reunions for 
the shrinking number who re- 
main, Gathered into what was 
once a Jewish courtyard, its ceil- 
ing ornately adorned with floral 
patterns and stars of David, the 
walls bright with blue tile 
mosaics, the Jews gather to eat 
and drink and Iilsten to the Arab 
orchestra. But the atmosphere is 
strained and the gaiety is forced. 

The faces of the older people 
are tired and reflect their pre- 
occupation with worry about 
tomorrow. The young are full of 
questions. 

“What is life like in Israel? 
Are immigrents well received?" 
They are disturbed by reports of 
discrimination and Black Pan- 
thers, amply featured in the Mo- 
roccan ress. ‘What are the 
schools like? Will we be able to 
get scholarships?” 

They are all proudly pro-Israel 
and many showed me clippings 
from “Paris Match" and The Je- 
rusalem Post that they kept hid- 
den in their homes. Over and 
over again the refrain igs heard: 
“Life 1s good here, but there is 
no_ future." ᾿ 

Late on my last night in Mar- 
rakech, 1 walked with my guide 
in through the thick gate of the 
mellah and past the shuttered 
shops to his home. We climbed up 
to the flat roof-top and looked 
down into the window of the 
house across the street, almost 
close enough for me to_ touch. 
There, sprawled in one bed, three 
Jewish children Iay sleepin 
peacefully. Before me_ stretch 
terrace after terrace of the mal- 
iah’s homes, Beyond, I could see 
the tops of the date palms and In 
the for distance, the snowcapped 
mountaing of the anti-Atias range. 


Here, as in_the other cities οὗ. 


Moroceo, the Jews were Httle at- 
tached to the land. Shut in by 


the walla of the meliah they 


saw little of the country save. the 
aky,- from just auch a rooftop. 


Those who still remain are wind-,, 
‘ing up thelr affairs and prepar- 


ing to leave..For the firat time 
in centuries, they have an alter- 
native to remain ng an oppressed 
minority in a hostilo world, and 
the existence and strength of 
Israel gives tham conMdence, The 


optimistic. i. 


future ls unknown, but they. are 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
RABBI KOOK? ABOUT THE PART 
PLAYED BY JEWS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL LIFE? ABOUT THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF ALBERT 
EINSTEIN TO THE WORLD? ABOUT 
THE LAWS OF JUDAISM? ABOUT 
THE SIXTY JEWS WHO HAVE WON 
THE NOBEL PRIZE? 


Have you ever realised that the place of 
the ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA is in 
your home? 

[ts 16 volumes {in English). cover 4,000 
years of Jewish history, the 
contribution of Jews to humanity, to 
medicine, to art, to science, and to 
culture . . . contributions to all aspects 
of life in the past and the present. 


| LINK your money to the 
consumer price index 
.. BUY 


| state of Israel 
__ DEVELOPMENT LOAN bonds 


MATH ANT nx 


life have participated in this 
monumental undertaking. 
Its tens of thousands of entries explain 
every topic in Judaism, in Jewish 
history, and in all related subjects — 
science, archaeology, Bible, theatre, 
poetry, literature, music, the rise of 
"Israel, 


1 available at all banks and from stock exchange members - 
teste ἐΣ : i Dee ee OF ge ee : ce ENCYCLOPAEDIA AUDRICE 

, | ᾿ " P.O. Box 7146, Jerusalem, israel 
Please have your representative contact me with 


Name 
‘Address : 


Οὐ τ αν. City ΣῈ: : - Phone be 
me ; ἢ 


Ὡ- “Ὁ “ἰὶ “ὦ -. Ὁ. τ’, Ὁ -ἡὄθρ 5.00... 0. 


{ 
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Ἐς information about the Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
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Ae a ae σὰ αἱ τὰ τα Se 


On occasions when you. want to 
Judaica. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA — AN IDEAL GIFT 
give a gift of real value, give the Encyclopaedia 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA has 
25,000 articles and 8,000 illustrations 
lavishly presented — many in colour — 

in an imposing publication. 


The Encyclopaedia is meant for those 
who are proud of their people and who 
wish their children to derive from it an 

understanding of the great Jewish 
heritage. 


Join now the thousands who have 
already placed this work in their homes 
— the basic cornerstone for every 
anlightened Jewish home. 

Send the attached coupon to the 

. Encyclopaedia Judaica and receive 
further information on this historic 
Project which has been called ‘The 
most important Jewish publication of 
the 20th cantury”. 


When you want to present something special to a Bar-Mitzvah boy, ἃ business 
associate, a relative or friand, in tsraet or overseas, consider the Judaica. 


We shall ship it In your name anywherd in the world. ᾿ 
Hf you are interested in additional Information about purchasing the 


Encyclopaedia Judaica as δ᾽ gift (or for yourself}, please mail this coupon, 


_ ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA — 


